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Torys legacy 
recognized in 


Stampede style 


Bev Betkowski 
he pioneering contribu- 
tions of Henry Marshall 
Tory, the U of A’s first 
president, have been honoured 
in true cowboy style with a 
belt buckle from the Calgary 
Stampede, another of Alberta's 
landmark organizations. 

The richly detailed gold- and 
silver-plated belt buckle was recent- 
ly awarded to 100 top Albertans, 
living or dead, to celebrate the 
Calgary Stampede’s centennial in 
2012. The Western Legacy Awards 
were given to prominent Alberta 
politicians, educators, artists, busi- 
nesspeople and athletes for their 
contributions in promoting west- 
ern values and preserving western 
heritage over the last 100 years. 

“When you review the list of 
Western Legacy Award recipients, 
you have to feel proud of the 
Alberta history they represent,” 
said Paul Valentine, chair of the 
awards committee, in a news 
release. “Our province has been 
blessed with community-minded 
individuals who have created a bet- 
ter place for all of us.” 

The awards honour individuals 
who have significantly contrib- 
uted to Alberta through what the 
Calgary Stampede identifies as 
western values. These attributes 
include hospitality, commun- 
ity commitment, integrity and 
pride of place. Nominees did not 
need to have a connection with 
the Stampede. 

It is fitting that Tory would 
receive such an honour, said 
U of Achancellor Ralph Young, 
an enthusiast of Western Canadian 
history. Tory came to the helm 
in 1908 as the university opened, 
and during his 20 years lead- 
ing the U of A, helped build it 
to prominence as the province’s 
premier post-secondary institution, 
Young noted. 

“Both the University of Alberta 
and the Calgary Stampede are 
iconic to the early formation of 
Alberta’s dynamic heritage and are 
still leaders in excellence, building 
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A time for ideas 


> Ma 
Best-selling author and experimental psychologist Steven Pinker opened the 2012 Festival of Ideas Nov. 14 at the Winspear Centre with a talk entitled “The Better Angels of Our 
Nature — Why Violence Has Declined.” For more on the festival, which runs through Nov. 18, go to FestivalOfldeas.ca. 
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U of A key player in Canada-India research collaboration 


Brian Murphy 


he U of A is taking a lead role in a 

Canada-India research collaboration 

to develop new technologies to ensure 
health, safety and sustainability for remote and 
rural communities in both countries. 

A partnership between the U of A and the 
universities of Toronto and British Columbia was 
chosen by the federal government’s Networks 
of Centres of Excellence program to be part of 
Canada’s commitment to a five-year, $30-million 
collaboration with India. 

Three hundred Canadian students will work 
alongside students from 11 leading institutions in 
India at locations in Canada and India. The col- 
laboration goes by the acronym IC-IMPACTS. 

The U of A will supply 100 students from a 
variety of disciplines such as engineering, public 
health and biological sciences. The U of A will 
lead the focus on clean drinking water. U of A 
team members, post-doctoral students to under- 
grads, will develop new technologies for water 
monitoring and treatment, and infrastructure 
that carries drinking water. 

Sushanta Mitra, mechanical engineering 
professor and assistant vice-president of research, 
is the U of A’s lead on the project. Mitra says 


Sushanta Mitra holds a microfluidic chip, a type of 


sensor to be used in the U of A’s collaboration with India 


to develop technologies to ensure safe drinking water. 


the challenges and logistics are daunting but the 
focus is simple. 

“Water is the life-sustaining necessity that 
links all of us? he said. 

Access to clean water is a challenge for 
huge numbers of the world’s population. In 
2005, Canada’s public health agency reported 
more than 4,000 cases of giardiasis, a parasitic, 
waterborne disease that can be fatal for young 
children and seniors. In India, more than 37 mil- 
lion people are struck by diseases coming from 
contaminated drinking water. 

Mitra says U of A President Indira 


Samarasekera had the vision for a Canada-India 
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collaboration on water. Samarasekera says the 
agreement represents the best spirit of public 
research universities. 

“For the U of A, this builds upon a great 
deal of existing collaboration in India,’ said 
Samarasekera. “This allows us to share our 
strength in water, agriculture and health research.” 

In advance of launching the five-year pro- 
gram, Mitra says, researchers have already been 
to the clean-water-challenged communities in 
both countries and identified the contamin- 
ants, the treatment required and the engineer- 
ing challenges they'll face to ensure continued 
public health. 

“Each community has different needs; there is 
no one fix for all water contamination problems,” 
said Mitra. “Students will develop new technolo- 
gies that must be inexpensive, reliable and easily 
maintained by the communities.” 

Mitra says [C-IMPACTS will build Canada’s 
capacity for international research and engineer- 
ing collaborations. 


“The students will be on the ground where 


` new technologies are devised and will partici- 


pate in the development and commercializa- 
tion of the solutions,” said Mitra. “This is an 
invaluable experience for the students and 
for Canada.” P 
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Andrea Lauder 
n October, after years of preparation and hard 
work, the University of Alberta’s School of 
Public Health was granted accreditation by 
the U.S. Council on Education for Public Health 
(CEPH). This makes the school the first accredit- 
ed school of public health in Canada, the second 
outside of the US. and the 50th in the world. 

Accreditation means that the School of Public 
Health has voluntarily held itself to a set of quality 
standards, and will continue to do so. Applicants, 
students, employers, faculty and staff can feel 
confident that graduates from the school are well 
prepared professionals with the training needed 
to improve health by identifying, preventing and 
solving public health problems. 

CEPH’s aim is the improvement of health 
through the assurance of professional person- 
nel who are able to identify, prevent and solve 
community health problems. This includes 
accrediting schools of public health and public 
health programs. 

“The accreditation process requires commit- 
ment from administrators, faculty, staff, students 
and other constituents,’ said Laura Rasar King, 
executive director of CEPH. “The council rec- 
ognizes the efforts of the University of Alberta 
to make ongoing improvements to ensure that 


students receive a high-quality education that 
advances them toward their career goals.” 

Bringing together the Alberta Centre for 
Injury Control and Research, Centre for Health 
Promotion Studies and the Department of 
Public Health Sciences, the U of A consoli- 
dated its public health strengths and formed 
Canada’s only stand-alone faculty dedicated to 
public health in 2006. Since then, faculty and 
staff have been working towards the goal of 
achieving accreditation. 

The process is something the U of A has been 
championing all along. 

“This is an example of visionary leadership 
shown by the University of Alberta to effect posi- 
tive change in our world. The School of Public 
Health receiving accreditation reflects excellence 
in teaching and learning, and the innovative 
research done at the University of Alberta,’ said 
Martin Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and vice- 
president (academic). 

What's next on the horizon for the school? 
With this milestone reached, sights are set to- 
wards the future, says interim dean Lory Laing. 

“When we come to work and school it will 
be much like any other day. We will continue 
educating tomorrow’s public health leaders,” she 
said. “We will carry on with research that informs 
and influences policy and practice. We will 


Lory Laing (left) says accreditation paves the way for 
the School of Public Health to reinforce its national 
leadership role. 


continue to engage in both curiosity-driven and 
community-driven inquiry, and we will continue 
to lead the way as Canada’s accredited School of 
Public Health.” 

The council has accredited 50 schools of public 
health. In addition to the U of A’s School of 
Public Health, there are 48 in the United States 
and one in Mexico. Accredited schools include 
Johns Hopkins University, Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, Harvard University School 
of Public Health and Yale University School of 
Public Health. 
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No response means the University of 
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Biostatistician has 


Donna Richardson 


ecent advances in genetic 
knowledge and biotechnol- 
gy present opportunities 

like never before. But with three 
million pieces of genetic information 
in one person, it is a challenge for 
scientists to make sense of massive 
volumes of data, identifying bio- 
markers that allow for more effective 
detection and treatment of disease. 
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Yutaka Yasui 


It is this challenge that excites and 
motivates Yutaka Yasui, recipient of 
the 2012 Killam Professorship. 

“When you are dealing with 
massive biomarker data, you 
have to look at multiple pieces of 
information together,” said Yasui, 
biostatistics professor in the School 
of Public Health. “But current 
methods for analyzing and inter- 
preting the data do not do this and 
are inadequate.” 

Currently, Yasui says, data ana- 
lysts are separated from biologists, 
but his aim is to incorporate more 
biological knowledge into data 
analysis. “In doing so, we would 
analyze data collaboratively with 
biologists,” he said. “Discovery will 
be made when people can incorpor- 
ate biological and clinical know- 
ledge into analytical methods and 
make meaningful analysis.” 

Yasui is concerned that there 
aren't enough biostatisticians to 
work on analytic methods. It is 


this concern that drives him in his 
research, as well as in his teach- 
ing. And it is his passion for both 
that has led to his recognition as a 
distinguished scholar worthy of the 
Killam Professorship. 

“Building capacity in methodol- 
ogy is very important,’ he says. “I 
want to contribute to education and 
research in this area. I am a method- 
ologist, and I want to improve the 
way that research is done.” 

Yasui, who has twice received 
the U of A’s Award for Excellence in 
Graduate Teaching, views teaching 
as a privilege. “We are raising the 
next generation of researchers and 
practitioners in public health,” he 
explains, “so I take it very seriously. 
My greatest joy is when I feel that 
students are learning and becoming 
stronger researchers.” 

Alongside his role as a teacher 
and mentor, Yasui is known inter- 
nationally for his work on statistical 
methods for biomarker-discovery 
research, and has made major con- 
tributions to cancer prevention and 
control in minorities and disadvan- 
taged populations. 

For example, in 2010, Yasui 
and his team conducted a suc- 
cessful intervention in Edmonton 
with Chinese immigrant women 
who have a high risk of developing 
cervical cancer. Through a church 
community, the team distributed 
culturally and linguistically tailored 
education materials and videos. As 
a result of the intervention, more 
than 40 per cent of the women 
who had never had a Pap test went 
on to be tested for the first time in 
their lives. 

Now, with new funding from 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research, Yasui and research assist- 
ant Xuan Wu will use the Internet 
to expand the reach of information 
packages to Chinese immigrant 
women across Alberta. 

Yasui continues to be busy with 
teaching and supervising graduate 
students, conducting and pub- 
lishing innoyative research, and 


all the biomarkers needed for award 


Killam 


training people who can bridge 
these fields.” Wi 


serving the community beyond 
the university. What’s next for the 
Killam Professor? 

“I want to focus more on impact 
and on those things that matter 
most, said Yasui. “I feel that I can 


6 My greatest joy is when 
| feel that students are 
learning and becoming 
stronger researchers.” 


make important contributions in 
the intersection of biostatistics, 
biology and public health, both 
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Exemplifying the spirit of Alberta 


Continued from page 1 


their communities 
and laying the foun- 
dation for the con- 
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tinuing tremendous 
success and reputa- 
tions that endure to 
this day. 

“As the univer- 
sity’s first president, 


£ ors Henry Marshall 
Ralph Young (left) and Ernie Ingles display the belt Tory exemplified 
buckle awarded by the Calgary Stampede in honour of true Alberta spirit by 


Henry Marshall Tory’s contributions to Alberta. pioneering one o Ethe 


top post-secondary 
institutions that today stands among the best not only in Alberta, but 
globally,’ Young said. 

‘The buckle, engraved with Tory’s name, will be added to the 
U of A’s museum collection as a treasured piece of history that adds to 
U of A pride, said vice-provost Ernie Ingles, who attended the awards 
ceremony and accepted the buckle on the university’s behalf. 

“Tory’s place among the Albertans recognized was completely ap- 
propriate to the spirit of the award and of the event—individuals who 
made a difference and upon whose legacy we today build,” Ingles said. 

As the keeper of considerable documentation related to the 
Calgary Stampede, including several postcards in its Peel’s Prairie 
Provinces archival collection, the U of A continues to preserve 
Western Canadian heritage, Ingles added. 

“Tory would be proud of the library legacy which is now the 
university's collections. There is no more fitting example of his 
desire to uplift the whole people than the success of the University 
of Alberta library as it endeavours to preserve the rich heritage of 
the province.” P 
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PAW Centre breaks new ground for a healthier community 


Bryan Alary 


he U of A is breaking new 

ground for healthy, active 

living on campus with the 
construction ofal 11,000-sq.-ft. 
Physical Activity and Wellness 
(PAW) Centre. 

When completed in fall 2014, 
the state-of-the-art PAW Centre will 
serve a prominent role in the health 
and well-being of U of A students, 
faculty, staff and campus neigh- 
bours, said Kerry Mummery, dean 
of the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

“The PAW Centre is the cul- 
mination of years of hard work and 
a shared belief in the importance of 
maintaining a healthy, active life- 
style, said Mummery. “Physical activ- 
ity offers health benefits for people 
ofall ages, from all backgrounds and 
abilities, and those benefits extend 
to the broader society. We are not 
just building a fitness centre; we are 
building a healthier community.” 

Construction officially kicked off 
Nov. 5 when student leaders and uni- 
versity faculty and staff were joined 
by city and provincial representatives 
for a sod-turning at the site on the 
corner of 87 Ave. and 114 St. 

Mummery said the project would 
not have been possible without 
the remarkable commitment from 
U of A students, who are key partners 
in the $57-million project. The PAW 
Centre was approved through a refer- 
endum in 2010 after students agreed 


to contribute $30 million through a 


non-instructional levy. 
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Artist’s rendering of the new PAW Centre. The 111,000-sq.-ft. facility represents a 
remarkable partnership between UAlberta and students to promote wellness on campus. 


An anonymous donor also gave 
$10 million to the project, and $4.5 
million in provincial lottery grants 
will be dedicated to the facility, 
with additional dollars coming 
from the university, fundraising 
and sponsorships. 

Students’ Union president Colten 
Yamagishi said the PAW Centre is 
destined to become a multidisci- 
plinary hub conducive to creating 
social, recreational and educational 
opportunities, with hallmark features 
like the climbing wall, fitness centre 
and ample space for studying, casual 
recreation and the general explora- 
tion of health. 

“Tam certain that the world-class 
facilities and services offered at the 
PAW Centre will provide an amazing 
incentive for students, staff and com- 
munity members to get active and 
pursue a positive healthy lifestyle,” 


he said. 
Graduate Students’ Association 


president Ashlyn Bernier praised the 


work of her predecessors who worked 
closely with the SU and university to 
make the PAW Centre a reality. 

“The PAW Centre is going to 
be a hub on campus where gradu- 
ate students can join undergradu- 
ates, staff, alumni and members of 
the community in the pursuit of a 
healthy and balanced lifestyle for 
many generations to come, she said. 
“Educating students on health and 
fitness and giving them a beautiful 
facility in which to pursue a healthy 
lifestyle is an investment in their well- 
being, and will no doubt create a hap- 
pier and more productive campus.” 

When complete, the PAW 
Centre will be unique in Canada, 
with a 25,866-sq.-ft. fitness centre, 
7,503-sq.-ft. climbing centre and 
66-ft. climbing wall, as well as a new 
and expanded Steadward Centre, 
student lounge and gymnasium, said 
John Barry, co-ordinator of capital 
projects with physical education 
and recreation. 


Chemistry professor has the materials for excellence 


Michael Brown 


I try to do is say, ‘Look at this exciting attraction; here is 


en Jonathan Veinot joined the U of A’s 
vaunted chemistry department in 2002, 
the department was looking to build on its 
limited selection of graduate courses in the academic field 
of materials chemistry. 


Jonathan Veinot 


Looking to satisfy the needs of the existing and incom- 
ing materials chemistry graduate students, Veinot says he 
was given the freedom to fill the void as he saw fit. 

He, in turn, handed some of the academic license over 
to his graduate students and simply asked them what they 
wanted to know. The trust Veinot has placed in his stu- 
dents has served him well over the years and has resulted 
in a 2012 Award for Excellence in Graduate Teaching. 

“I try to tell them it is their course, not mine,” said the 
popular chemistry professor. “I give my students a little 
more freedom than I ever had when I was a student. If 
they really want to chase a particular related topic they can 
mention it to me and I usually say, ‘OK, let’s dig a little 
deeper as a group.” 

In one of Veinor’s classes, he says, he considers himself 
more a tour guide than a teacher. 

“I don’t want to get up in front of a class and simply 


-ell students what they are going to learn,” he said. “What 


a little bit about it and if you are interested we can go and 
chase it.” 

“We always cover the same fundamental material, but 
in some years we may end up digging deeper into differ- 
ent areas. That makes the class fun for me too because the 
students end up teaching me as much as I teach them. 
They ask the tough questions and push into areas I hayen’t 
explored with classes in previous years.” 

When Veinot does give specific direction, it is often to 
shape the classroom to mirror real-life chemistry, which 
often goes beyond theory and concepts to include evaluat- 
ing the peer-reviewed literature critically and writing 
research proposals. 

In one of Veinot’s graduate courses, his instructions at 
the beginning of the semester are simple: “Your final exam 
is to write a research proposal that justifies new instrumen- 
tation for a multi-purpose facility in materials chemistry— 
your time starts now.” 

“Students effectively make their own exam; they must 
justify every one of their 

purchases in the context they were given,’ said Veinot. 
“Routinely students come back and say they learned 
more from preparing for and doing that exam than in the 
course. What it comes down to is students are people and 
they have their own interests. When we respect and foster 
this, they end up growing a lot as people (and scientists) in 
the space of a term.” 

Veinot, who earlier this year secured a $100,000 grant 
from the Oil Sands Research and Information Network 
to look at the use of non-toxic silicon nanomaterials in the 
remediation of tailings ponds, is currently on a research 
sabbatical in Munich, Germany. 

Since he has been there, Veinot says, he is constantly 
reminded of why he decided to come to the U of A. 

“Lam repeatedly told that we all do at U of A is very 
impressive. Those of us at U of A have the unique op- 
portunity to stand on the shoulders of giants, and it’s 
a self-perpetuating cycle. We have the firm grounding, 
world-class infrastructure, and top-notch students, that 
allow us to continue building and doing leading edge 
research—and it just keeps growing.” B 
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“It’s an outstanding project. 

The fitness centre alone will put us 
in the upper echelon of Canadian 
universities and the climbing wall 
will certainly be one of a kind in the 
world,” said Barry. “There are not 
many universities out there that have 
2.6,000-sq.-ft. fitness centres like 

we will.” 

Another feature will be the social 
street, a new concourse between the 
Universiade Pavilion (Butterdome) 
and the east wing of the Van Vliet 
Centre. Barry said it should be a hub 
of activity with a student lounge 
and meeting areas, restaurant and 
community kitchen, while provid- 
ing a natural traffic flow leading to 
the Students’ Union Building and 
Edmonton Clinic Health Academy. 

The facility will be built to 
Green Globes standards, targeting a 
four-globes rating that recognizes en- 
vironmentally sustainable design and 
building methods. The PAW Centre 
will feature a number of renewable 
and alternative energy technologies, 
many for educational and demon- 
stration purposes, including solar 
photovoltaic panels, micro-wind 
turbines and fuel cells to generate 
power and heat. 


Len Sereda, director of energy 
management and sustainable oper- 
ations, called the PAW Centre “an 
experiential laboratory” that will 
showcase technologies and their 
role in reducing the university’s 
carbon footprint. 

“We want to use these technolo- 
gies as teaching and learning op- 
portunities to engage our students, 
faculty and staff, and to engage 
external communities as well,” 
Sereda said. 

Barry said construction will 
have its share of challenges, espe- 
cially because the Butterdome will 
continue to operate even after the 
entire east wall of the main gymna- 
sium is removed. Some areas will have 
to be shut down to accommodate 
construction, but in some cases—like 
during final exams—crews will ensure 
they're not intrusive, he said. 

Once the PAW Centre opens, 
the current fitness centre in the west 
wing of the Van Vliet Centre will 
be converted to a two-level facility, 
housing the Steadward Centre for 
Personal and Physical Achievement 
on the main level, with space on 
the upper floor for a future dance 
studio. Wi 


Former board chair to become 
honorary doctor of laws 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he U of A will recognize one of its longest-serving members 
with its highest honour during fall convocation ceremonies 


Nov. 21. Brian Heidecker 
will receive an honorary doctor 
of laws degree for his tireless vol- 
unteer service with the university 
for nearly 30 years. 


Heidecker’s journey to en- 
hance public education in Alberta 
with the university started in 
1983, when the successful rancher 
came on board as industry adviser 
to the Faculty of Agriculture 
and Forestry (now the Faculty 


of Agricultural, Life and 


Brian Heidecker 


Environmental Sciences). And 

it culminated with Heidecker 

serving as chair of the board of governors—one of the highest public 
service roles at the university—for five years. 

Heidecker says the honour is an unexpected but pleasant surprise. 
“Tt’s the most improbable thing. I never expected to be receiving an 
honorary degree; it never ever crossed my mind. 

“I have four kids and they have eight university degrees between 
them—and seven of those degrees were from the U of A. That was 
payment enough and value enough. I have to pinch myself to remind 
me that this is really true, it’s not a fairy tale.” 

In his three decades of service, Heidecker was involved with num- 
erous substantive projects at the university, from all the new engin- 
eering buildings to the recently completed Edmonton Clinic Health 
Academy. Heidecker’s passionate belief in the value of public educa- 
tion is the foundation of his ideals about public service. 

“I think the university is doing spectacularly well. The government 
is getting their money’s worth and more,’ he says. “Public education is 
the highest return on investment that any government can make.” 

That was the message Heidecker successfully took to governments 
time and again on behalf of the university, and he will bring a similar 
message to graduates when he accepts his degree. 

“I will be speaking to them about the value of getting involved as a 
volunteer in areas that they’re passionate about,” he says. “I’m usually 
full of advice—and there will be no exception with my address.” P 


Four honorary degree recipients will deliver addresses during fall convocation 
ceremonies in Edmonton Nov. 20 and 21. 


LEYMAH GBOWEE, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 
TAWAKKOL KARMAN, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 20 at 3 p.m. 
MARGUERITE TRUSSLER, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21 at 10 a.m. 
BRIAN HEIDECKER, honorary doctor of laws degree Nov. 21 at 3 p.m. 
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Kathleen Cameron 


he U of A recently completed land- 

scaping improvements in the East 

Campus Village (ECV) neighbour- 
hood on North Campus. The area now 
provides an active, open-space environment 
for students living in ECV, and a strong con- 
nection to the Garneau community located 
directly to the east. 

The 88 Avenue Commons features a 
four-metre-wide promenade made of paving 
stones, which connects 110 St. to 111 St. 
along the 88 Ave. corridor, linking pedes- 
trians and cyclists to North Campus from 
the east. The promenade is lined with planter 
beds, park benches and pedestrian-scaled 
lighting. The large outdoor plaza supports 
formal and informal activities for residents of 
the area, which further supports and enhan- 
ces the campus experience. 

“The 88 Avenue Commons project is 
part of a larger goal of creating memor- 
able spaces on campus,” said Don Hickey, 
vice-president of facilities and operations. 
“This unique outdoor project will help bring 
together staff, students and the commun- 
ity to our campus, while celebrating the 
history and character of the surrounding 
neighbourhood.” 

The LED pedestrian lighting used in the 
area is reminiscent of the university's historic 
lampposts and further supports our commit- 
ment to sustainability. The lighting serves 
the dual purpose of creating a safe space for 
pedestrian traffic while creating ambiance and 
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The 88 Avenue Commons four-metre-wide promenade was designed to support the lifestyles of residents. 


brightening Edmonton’s long winter nights. 
The lampposts’ crossbars can accommodate 

banners that celebrate major milestones and 
events on campus, while creating a sense of 

place and arrival. 

“The tree-lined avenue with a majestic 
canopy, together with the residences on both 
sides of the street, provide an ideal back- 
drop to encourage place-making and social 
gathering of students living in the ECV area,” 


Heth 
tee RE RURAL ei 


explained Ben Louie, university architect 
with facilities and operations. 

ECV houses 720 students during the 
school year; those numbers will increase to 
almost 1,000 students once the two newest 
residences in the area are complete for the fall 
2013 term. 

“We don’t just want to give the students a 
comfortable room to live in,’ explained Louie. 
“We want to create a neighbourhood, a place 
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GÉ We don’t just want to give the 
students a comfortable room 
to live in, we want to create a 
neighbourhood, a place that 
encourages our residents to get 
out and socialize and be a part of 
their community.” 


Ben Louie 


that encourages our residents to get out and 
socialize and be a part of their community.” 

The paying stones used for the promenade 
support permeability that allows the ground 
to absorb moisture, rather than creating 
a need for a catch basin to collect runoff. 
Reabsorbing the moisture from rain and snow 
throughout the year helps to keep the soil in 
the area healthy. 

The 88 Avenue Commons project has 
initiated broader discussions to formalize 
an Alumni Trail that winds around North 
Campus through areas of history and mean- 
ing, connecting both the campus and the sur- 
rounding communities to central Quad, and 
giving pedestrian traffic a sense of connectiv- 
ity and history as they travel the campus. The 
university hopes this project sets the stan- 
dards by which a future Alumni Trail could 


develop over time. Ht 


campus hit by massive snowfall 


er 


Universitys grounds crew won the day after 


el 


Kathleen Cameron “Grounds staff stayed after hours 
aaah to help facilitate the movement of 

n an ayerage winter day, people on North Campus,’ said Tom 
the university's landscape McLean, landscape supervisor with 
maintenance crews have a buildings and grounds. “Graders, 
big job of keeping our campuses safe loaders, skid steers and sanders were 
and clear for students, staff, faculty out since 4a.m. Thursday morning, 
and the community. On a day like clearing major walkways and applying 
Noy. 7, that task becomes enor- rock chip. 
mous, with total snowfalls for the Snow and ice management on 
Edmonton region in the range of 15 campus follows a clear order of prior- 
to 35 cm. ity, starting with sidewalk ramps, 


curb cuts and parking stalls used 


by disabled people; main building 
£ É We knew the storm was 


coming and we were 
ready for it.” 


entrances and emergency road access 
points; sidewalks; and finally roads 
and parking lots. 

The size of the university’s 
George Thornlison campuses means it may take hours 
or even days to clear the snow 
from the entire campus during or 
“We knew the storm was coming, after a heavy snowfall. Under these 


and we were ready for it? said George circumstances, crews appreciate 


The university’s 28 grounds staff and a fleet of snow-removal equipment were out in full force Nov. 7. 


Thomlison, manager of grounds, the patience and co-operation of 


human resources and procurement, everyone on campus. 


with facilities and operations. “We It is vitally important to be care- as well,” said Thomlison. “Pay 


attention as you navigate your 


walking, remain alert and wear 
flat-soled shoes.” 
If you see a hazardous area of 
yf 


a slip-and-fall accident on campus, 


had the blades on our skid steersand ful when approaching any snow- 


please contact the maintenance desk 
at 780-492-4833. 


the sanding trucks were ready to go.” removal equipment. way around campus: take off your 
“We have loud alarms on 
equipment to alert pedestrians 


and vehicular traffic to our pres- 


A total of 28 grounds staff were earphones, watch where you're snow or ice, or if you need to report 


on hand to tackle the snowfall, and 
day, afternoon and night division 
staff pitched in to keep North ence, but people need to take 


Campus moving. responsibility for their own safety 


Snow Facts 


| e Environment Canada reported these official snowfall numbers for 

Nov. 7, 2012: St. Albert, 35 cm; Edmonton, 14-31 cm; Fort Saskatchewan, 

30 cm; Sherwood Park, 18 cm; Stony Plain, 16 cm; Devon, 12 cm. 

There are 47 km of sidewalks and 8.1 km of roads on North Campus, 

as well as several hundred building entrances, parking lots and 

parkade tops. 

e During the winter of 2010-11, more than 40,000 cubic yards of snow 
was moved in 2,850 truckloads to the university snow dump on 
South Campus. 

e The university owns and operates its own snow dump to save money and 
reduce haul times, making snow removal on campus more efficient. 


Congratulations to Yasir Ali, who won a 
now-vintage and ever-popular Butterdome 
butter dish as part of Folio’s Nov. 2 “Are You 
a Winner?” contest. Ali identified the location 
of last week's photo as the observatory on top 
of the CCIS building. The butter dish blowout 
continues this week. To win one, identify 
where the object pictured is located and email 
your answer to folio@ualberta.ca by noon on 
Monday, Nov. 26, and you will be entered into 
the draw. 


Physical therapy researcher puts remote assessment to the test 


Michael Brown 


rograms like the Department of Physical 

Therapy’s rural satellite master of science 

video-conferencing program, which 
links instructors at the university’s main cam- 
pus in Edmonton with students at Augustana 
Campus in Camrose, have shown that distrib- 
uted education is an effective tool for teaching 
subjects that are largely hands-on. 

Now, researchers in the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine are wondering 
whether the same real-time video-conferencing 
technology, introduced in September 2010, 
could be as effective for testing students as it is 
for teaching them. 

With help from a $2,808 U of A 
Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund 


ICEL 


grant, researchers in the faculty might have 
their answer. 

“The reliability of testing students by way of 
video conferencing was very good; said Geoff 
Bostick, the lead researcher on the project. 

“It seems we just need to iron out some of the 
wrinkles between examiners themselves, but I 
think it’s going to work.” 

Bostick says reliable assessment of students’ 
clinical skills further increases the access- 
ibility of high-quality distributed learn- 
ing. Assessment through distance-learning 
technology can reduce costs of delivering 
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distributed education, and raises the possibil- 
ity of soliciting experts remotely to participate 
in student assessment and provide feedback 
about their performance. 

“I wanted to figure out whether it is as 
reliable to examine a student's practical skills 
over video conference as it is face to face. 
Obviously that has pretty big advantages to do 
our exam that way, as opposed to shipping our 
students to Edmonton for exams or having 
to train other people to examine students,” 
he said. 

Bostick points out that as the technol- 
ogy gets better, other schools would likely be 
interested in being able to examine students 


over distributed education. He adds that many 


programs are more accessible if they are able 
to offer online learning and examinations. 


“As profes- 
sors, We are 
expected to 
teach students 
content that 
is in line with 


best practice 
and best 


Geoff Bostick 


evidence, so it 
stands to rea- 
son we should also be teaching to best teaching 
evidence,’ said Bostick, who is in the midst of 
applying for his third TLEF grant. “The TLEF 
allows faculty to evaluate novel teaching practi- 
ces, and to assess what we do and make sure it is 
of the highest possible standard. 

“This grant is an important resource for 
enhancing teaching effectiveness.’ Wi 


Support staffer bites down on IT challenges posed during dentistry’s big move 


Michael Brown 


n less than a year, the School 

of Dentistry said goodbye 

to its longtime home in the 
Dent/Pharm Building in favour of 
new state-of-the-art digs in three 
separate locations. 

Moving entire departments is a 
test of wills at the best of times and 
dividing up into three different loca- 
tions is akin to planning a master- 
piece. Providing largely seamless 
information technology support to 
350 computers throughout is noth- 
ing short of a logistical nightmare. 

“Let's just say we stay fit by run- 
ning around to the different build- 
ings,’ said Daniel Kwok, a program 


Daniel Kwok 


analyst for the School of Dentistry, 
who led a team of two in keeping 
the school connected virtually while 
researchers, clinicians, staff, students 
and administration split among the 


staff spotlight 


Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy 
and Health Research, the Edmonton 
Clinic Health Academy and the 
Edmonton Clinic. 

“To do this job, you have to be 
happy with all the people you work 
with,” said Kwok. “I like that we get 
the flexibility and the freedom to do 
all we need to do. I am hoping most 
of the people at the university get the 
same treatment.” 

For his part of the titanic effort 
in the year-long relocation, as well as 
15 years of IT support at the School 
of Dentistry, Kwok was awarded a 


University of Alberta Support Staff 
Recognition Award Nov. 5. 

Kwok says his duties are typical 
of others on campus in his line 
of work—buying and installing 
computers, setting up servers, 
troubleshooting, basically sup- 
porting all technological wants and 
needs—but differs somewhat in 
that dentistry has both office and 
clinical components. 

“On the clinic side we have all the 
clinic software to deal with as well, 
so we have to deal with X-ray and 
patient stuff as well? said Kwok. “I 
am also fortunate to be able to work 
one-on-one with students quite a bit. 

“No matter who we work with, 
we try to be patient, try to treat 


Its bike dorm for grown-ups 


WHY LET STUDENTS HAVE ALL THE FUN? Access the University of Alberta or 

explore trendy Whyte Avenue from Varscona—conveniently located within walking 
distance of Edmonton’s best shopping, restaurant and entertainment destinations. 
Awkward flirting is optional. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 


8208 - 106 Street | varscona.com 


everybody like our boss and try to 


solve their problem.” Mi 
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The Faculty of Extension, University of Alberta, requires passionate and 
experienced instructors for the Certificate in Adult and Continuing Education 
(CACE) program. The students in this program are working professionals studying 
on a part-time basis 


Requirements include a graduate degree in Adult Education or a related field 
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Geckos foot inspires solution to sticky problem 


Jenna Hoff 


mechanical engineering master’s student 

has been honoured with a national award 

recognizing his nature-inspired research 
that has solved a difficult and costly problem for a 
local Edmonton microelectromechanical system 
(MEMS) foundry. 

Brendan Ferguson received the $3,000 Strategic 
Microelectronics Council Industrial Collaboration 
award in October at Torontos TEXPO 2012. The 
annual award is given to a graduate student whose suc- 
cessful research collaboration with industry has pro- 
duced substantive results with commercial potential. 


66 | enjoy that the core principles came 
from nature, which naturally figures out 
the best way to do certain tasks.” 


Brendan Ferguson 


As part of his research, Ferguson collaborated close- 
ly with Micralyne—a foundry that custom-designs and 
manufactures MEMS devices including some of the 
world’s smallest actuators, sensors and 3-D mechan- 
ical structures—to solve a challenging manufacturing 
problem the company was having. 

“During manufacturing the technicians often use 
tweezers to move around the semi-completed devices. 
This is not only slow, but also costly,’ said Ferguson, 
explaining that the devices’ fragility and small size 
means moving them by hand using tweezers can easily 
result in them being dropped and damaged. 

Although other larger MEMS companies typically 
use specially designed suction cups or grippers to 
move their devices, this only works for handling large 
quantities of a specific product line. Micralyne special- 
izes in small quantities of custom-designed products, 
said Ferguson. 

“Additionally, many of Micralyne’s MEMS devices 
have sensitive instruments on the centre that would be 
destroyed by these suction cups.” 

To solve the problem in a cost-effective and prac- 
tical manner, under the supervision of mechanical 
engineering professor Dan Sameoto, Ferguson turned 
to a creative solution inspired by nature. 

Noting that geckos have a unique ability to climb 
and stick to walls, ceilings and other surfaces, he 
created a highly effective dry adhesive to move the 
delicate MEMS devices. 

“The gecko’s foot has hairs that end in tiny nano- 
scale structures that take advantage of intermolecular 
forces called van der Waals forces to stick to surfaces, 
rather than other means of climbing such as using 
hooks or suction,” said Ferguson. “Our adhesives look 
like an array of mushrooms with a very flat cap. The 
flat cap will make flat-flat contact with another smooth 
surface and generate van der Waals adhesion just like 
the gecko. 

“Lam applying these gecko-inspired adhesives 


to the pick-and-place manipulation of individual 


Chairman of the Board, London Drugs 


electronic devices during manufacturing,’ he con- 
tinued. “This involves first making the adhesives as 
strong as possible, then developing an effective pick- 
and-place technique with a customized robotic end 
effector that utilizes the adhesive. 

“The main difference is that gecko hairs are much 
smaller than our synthetic microstructures, and thus 
the gecko can adhere to rougher surfaces,” he said. 
“Our adhesive is limited to smooth surfaces such as 
glass, plastic or polished metal, which is fine for our 
intended applications. 

“Our research resulted in near world-record per- 
formance for this type of adhesive—about 500 kilo- 
pascals of adhesive pressure, which is far superior to 
the 100 to 200 kilopascals achievable from a suction- 
based adhesive,” he said. 

“What’s even more exciting is that now our 
adhesives are superior to an actual gecko’s foot when 
adhering to a smooth surface,” he said. “I enjoy seeing 
people’s faces light up when they try the adhesive for 
the first time. Most people are surprised at how strong 
it is.” 

Ferguson also developed a pick-and-place technique 
with a custom tool that can be used either by hand 
or by a robotic system. “The high adhesive pressure is 
enough to pick up the device easily, and a small lateral 
shearing motion is enough to disengage, or ‘turn off; 


the adhesive and release the device,” he said. 


Mechanical engineering student Brendan Ferguson holds up his 
cellphone to demonstrate the strength of the gecko-inspired 
adhesive he developed. 


“Once the device is attached to my gecko-adhesive 
end effector, it is nearly impossible to drop until the 
specific shearing motion is done,’ he said, adding that 
the adhesive can be specifically positioned to touch the 
MEMS device only at safe places to prevent damage. 

He said the adhesive may be applicable outside 
of MEMS manufacturing. “Beyond Micralyne, these 
adhesives have many other potential uses, including 
household products, sports equipment and other 
robotic applications such as climbing robots. 

“The research often reminds me of Velcro, which 
was also a bio-inspired design modelled after clingy 
plant seeds,” he said. “I enjoy that the core principles 
came from nature, which naturally figures out the best 
way to do certain tasks.” i 
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Using forgotten methods to tweak memory 


Brian Murphy 


n the quest to memorize information, 

from a mundane grocery list to a sure-bet 

investment tip, people have devised all 
kinds of ways to help themselves recall infor- 
mation when they need it. 

Now, a team of University of Alberta 
psychology researchers is looking at a 
memory aid that dates back to the days of 
Socrates and putting the technique to a 
modern-day test. 

The memory-tweaking technique of the 
ancient Greeks is called the method of loci, 
or location. Classics scholars tell us that, to 
memorize his oratories, Socrates would wan- 
der around his home, assigning each familiar 
feature of the house a word or fact that he 
needed to memorize. 

When it came time to look smart in front 
of a crowd, Socrates imagined himself walk- 
ing through his home—and the words he had 
associated with features like a window or a 
table instantly sprang to mind. 

“Nowadays many contestants in mem- 
ory competitions use this same technique,’ 


said lead researcher Eric Legge. “They use 
the location method to instantly recall 
everything from words to a long list of 
random numbers.” 

To test the technique, Legge and U of A 
research colleague Christopher Madan cre- 
ated virtual living-space environments that 
subjects would use to tweak their memories, 
just like the ancient Greeks. 

“We created three groups,” said Madan. 
“One group had no form of memory aid, 
the second group used a personally famil- 
iar location to aid their recall, and for the 
last group we created computerized virtual 
realities of common spaces like an apartment 
and office.” 

The researchers say that until now, 
memory strategy was believed to work best 
when the person is very familiar with their 
environment. But what they found after test- 
ing 142 people was something very different. 

“There was no difference in memory 
recall between the test subjects who used 
imagery of their own familiar locations and 
the people using a virtual environment on a 
computer screen,” said Legge. 


The people shown the virtual space were 
given five minutes to familiarize them- 
selves with the space and apply the location 
method. The test consisted of memorizing 
numbers and repeating them in the right 
order. To make sure the data were reliable, 
all test subjects were presented with 10 dif- 
ferent sets of 11 numbers. The test subjects 
who were given no memory location help, 
real or virtual, had the lowest scores on the 
memory test. 

The researchers say now that they have 
data from a standardized virtual location, 
they'll continue their location memory 
research. One of their goals is to get a clear 
understanding of how the brain makes a link 
between a visual prompt and memory. 

Legge says the U of A has been 
an excellent place to conduct his 
postgraduate research. 

“Not only does the psychology depart- 
ment have one of the best technical shops I 
ever heard about, but they also have phe- 
nomenal resources available to facilitate 
high-end research with undergraduates, such 
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Psychology researchers used virtual environments 
to put an ancient memory-tweaking technique to a 
modern test. 


as an excellent participant recruitment and 
sign-up system. 

“The interconnectedness and collegial 
nature of the Department of Psychology 
also makes it an excellent environment for 
fostering interdisciplinary research with 
other departments, such as the Department 
of Computing Science.” 

The research was published Oct. 23 in the 
journal Acta Psychologica. M 


Researcher offers tips for getting autistic kids into the exercise game 


Geoff McMaster 


or many children, participation in sport is fraught 

with anxiety. Some lack the necessary social confi- 

dence, others the basic motor skills. But for autistic 
children, the barriers to physical activity can sometimes 
seem insurmountable. 


66 Children with ASD participate in far fewer 
after-school or extracurricular programs than 
children in the general population.” 


Veronica Smith 


But now there is help. Veronica Smith, a U of A profes- 
sor of educational psychology, has released a new book with 
co-author Stephanie Patterson called Getting Into the Game: 
Sports Programs for Kids With Autism. Compiled from 
numerous studies and interviews with coaches, teachers and 
physical-education specialists, the book provides program- 
ming recommendations and practical tips for families, clin- 
icians and coaches. 

It comes at a critical time. The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control estimate that one in 88 children is now diagnosed 
with autism spectrum disorder (ASD), the majority suffering 
no intellectual impairment and therefore fully capable of 
benefiting from physical education. 


Office of 
Sustainability 


Smith and Patterson say autistic children are at greater risk 
of obesity because they are more inclined to engage in seden- 
tary activities. They cite one key study showing that “kids with 
ASD were less active than children in the general population 
... so this is a big concern. 

“Children with ASD participate in far fewer after-school 
or extracurricular programs than children in the general 
population,’ and their level of activity drops off as they get 
older, the authors note. 

The reasons for this are numerous. Some families re- 
port that, with diagnosis and its resulting program of early 
intervention, there just isn’t enough time for extracurricular 
activity. But others say suitable programs don’t exist in their 
communities, and coaches are often insufficiently trained to 
help their children. 

“Consequently, the children learn few foundational 
skills, develop inadequate ‘physical literacy’ and become 
unmotivated to continue in that activity—or any other 
activity that involves balance, co-ordination, agility or 
speed.” 

Although the focus of the book is autistic children, says 
Smith, it offers lessons for many children in the general 
population who need help or encouragement participating 
successfully in sport. 

“There really are very few negatives about getting 
exercise,’ write the authors. “We all know from personal 
experience that we feel better after we've had a bit of exer- 
cise ... countless studies have confirmed the link between 
regular physical activity and good health and longevity.” 

Smith and Patterson also cite studies underscoring the 
link between physical activity and improved learning as 
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a result of enhanced brain function, as well as the import- 
ance of physical literacy —fundamental movement skills like 
throwing, jumping and running—for getting along well in the 
world. 

“Research indicates that the earlier children become phys- 
ically literate, the more likely they are to remain physically 
active for the rest of their lives, they say. 

Getting Into the Game is divided into two parts, the first 
taking up the benefits of participation in sport, advising on 
how to select the right sport and outlining the coaching and 
learning supports that help autistic children fully benefit 
from sporting activity. The second part describes six common 
sporting activities popular among children around the world: 
biking, skating, swimming, martial arts, tennis and soccer. 

For each sport, tips are 
offered on how to help 
VERONICA SMITH AND autistic children adapt 


STEPHANIE Y. PATTERSON 
Foreword by Connie Kasari 


successfully. 

“Given the benefits 
of sports participation, 
there needs to bea 


greater push to encour- 
g 


Getting 
into the 


GAME 


Sports Programs fer 
Kids with Autism 


age and support chil- 
dren with ASD to get 
into the game, in order 
to develop the physical 
literacy that will al- 
low them to havea 
lifelong engagement 
in community sports 
and recreation. Mi 
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Researchers net good news for 
B.C.s troubled salmon populations 


Brian Murphy” 


University of Alberta-led research 

team has some positive news for 

British Columbia's pink salmon 
populations, and the salmon farming indus- 
try that has struggled to protect both captive 
and wild salmon from sea lice infestations. 

There has long been concern that 
concentrations of sea lice in B.C.’s fish 
farming pens spread to wild fish stock in 
surrounding waters. 

The researchers discovered that by 
changing the timing of sea lice treatments, 
one salmon farming region improved the 
health of its farm Atlantic salmon—and the 
action has helped the struggling population 
of wild pink salmon to begin recovering. 

The research was focused on salmon farm- 
ing operations in one specific area of the B.C. 
coast, the Broughton Archipelago, which lies 
between the mainland and the northern tip 
of Vancouver Island. The researchers describe 
the area as the historic ground zero for 
studying the impact of aquaculture on wild 


Pacific salmon. 


Over the past decade, salmon farmers in 
the area have gradually shifted the timing of 
anti-parasite treatments to the fall and winter 
months. As a result, there have been fewer sea 
lice in coastal waters as juvenile pink salmon 


migrate to sea in the spring. 


By 2009, the mortality rate from 
sea lice for juvenile pink salmon 
moving out to sea through B.C.’s 
Broughton Archipelago fell to 
less than four per cent. 


Researchers estimate that by 2009, the 
mortality rate from sea lice for juvenile 
pink salmon moying out to sea through the 
archipelago fell to less than four per cent. 
This mortality estimate applies to the salmon 
that survive natural causes of death such 
as predation. 
2000s, sea lice associ- 
ated with the Broughton salmon farms had 


During the early 


a devastating effect, killing an estimated 

90 per cent of the migrating wild juvenile 
salmon that were left after natural mortality 
had taken its toll. 

Lead U of A researcher Stephanie 
Peacock says because of their small size, 
juvenile pink salmon are highly susceptible 
to the effects of sea lice. “During a period 
in their life cycle, lice are free-living and are 
easily swept out of fish farming enclosures 
into the path of migrating wild fish,’ said 
Peacock. 

The researchers found that the fall 
and winter anti-parasite treatments 
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Pharmacy student Natalia Chai talks with a client prior to dispensing a flu shot at the temporary Dinwoodie 
clinic Nov. 9. Between Oct. 31, when the University Health Centre and Pharmacy held the year’s first mass 
flu immunization clinic at Enterprise Square, and Nov. 9, the end of the four-day main campus vaccination 
blitz, 3,793 staff, faculty and students received their flu immunization. The university will continue to offer 
free seasonal flu vaccinations through the end of April. Flu shots are available on a walk-in basis at the 
centre and by walk-in or appointment at the pharmacy, located on the main floor of SUB. 


greatly reduced louse numbers on the 
penned Atlantic salmon by the time wild 
juvenile pink salmon passed close to the 
farming sites on their annual migration from 
B.C. rivers out to the ocean. 

Although changes to the parasite 
treatment schedule in the Broughton 
Archipelago show positive results, Peacock 
emphasizes there are still some concerns. 

“The ecological effects of anti-parasite 
chemicals are poorly understood, and lice 


a A 
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have developed resistance to parasite treat- 
ments in other salmon farming regions,” 
she said. 

The research was published Nov. 14 
in the journal Ecological Applications, by 
Peacock and supervisor Mark Lewis, in 
collaboration with Martin KrkoSek from 
the University of Otago, New Zealand, and 
Stan Proboszcz and Craig Orr of Watershed 
Watch Salmon Society. Bi 
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Researchers find farm injury risks rise with age 


Bryan Alary 


Ider North American farmers work fewer hours than 

their younger peers but spend more time operating 

heavy machinery and equipment—raising their risk 
of serious injury, according to new research from the U of A. 

A survey of 2,751 Saskatchewan farmers showed that, as 
farmers age, they turn to less physically strenuous work such 
as operating machinery. Farmers aged 45 to 64 years spent 
six to eight more days a year operating tractors and combines 
than farmers 20 years their junior—a situation that puts older 
farmers at risk, say the study authors. 

“It’s important for farmers, especially those from farm 
families in which the older 60-plus crowd is still working, 
to understand that operating machinery is still a high-risk 
activity, said lead author Don Voaklander, a professor in the 
School of Public Health and director of the Alberta Centre 
for Injury Control and Research. 

The study, published in the November issue of the 
American Journal of Industrial Medicine, showed that farm- 
ers aged 45 to 54 spent a median of 67 days a year operating 
tractors and combines—the most among any age group — 
followed by farmers aged 55 to 64, who spent 65 days 


operating machinery. 


In comparison, farmers aged 25 to 34 spent just 61 days 
on machinery. 

The farming industry is greying faster than any other oc- 
cupation in North America, with an average age of 55 years— 
and that’s only going to rise, Voaklander says. 

The study included input from 519 seniors, with farmers 
between 65 to 74 years old working a median of 46 hours a 
week on the farm—just one hour less than farmers 40 years 
their junior, Farmers aged 75 and older worked 34 hours. 

Floyd Anderson has had his share of close calls in a farm- 
ing and ranching career that spans six decades. Now 73, he 
continues to put in 12-hour days, partly because he loves the 
work and partly to help his family. 

“Tve had too many close scrapes, actually,’ says Anderson, 
who runs a 300-head purebred cattle operation near 
Cardston, Alta. One of those close calls was getting his arm 
caught in the main drive of a combine. 

“That dang near took my arm off,” he says of the incident, 
which could have been far worse than a cut arm had the heat 
of the machine not cauterized the wound. “The smoking belt 
cauterized the artery that was cut, and I made it to town.” 

Voaklander notes most farm fatalities are caused by 
working on tractors and mowing machines or working with 
animals, and that older farmers in particular are at high risk. 
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Researchers found that farmers turn to operating heavy machinery as 
they get older, raising their risk of injuries and fatalities. 


“They tend to work alone, they tend to work on older 
equipment and they often gravitate toward machinery jobs 
because it’s easier to handle.” 

Voaklander says newer machinery has better platforms, 
deadman switches and safety guards that reduce injury risk. 
He recommends staying in contact with family as much as 
possible, and says family members should also heed warn- 
ing signs of declining sensory capabilities, such as dented or 
scraped machinery, or damaged fence posts. 

The study was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research and the Canadian Centre for Health and Safety 
in Agriculture. B 


Old communication technology to foster new farming ideas in Sri Lanka 


Michael Davies-Venn 


team of U of A researchers will use 

existing technology infrastructure 

to engage with farmers in Sri Lanka 
and help them share information that could 
improve their quality of life. 


66 Having access to 


nae č iin 


and ideas. 


recently presented the partnership develop- 
ment plan during a Kule Dialogue event. 
Central to their effort is connecting people 


“What we're hoping to do over the next 
three years is develop research capacity in both 
countries to look at how low-cost communi- 
cation technologies can be used to enhance 
knowledge mobilization in the agriculture sec- 
tor, Gow says. “Having access to communica- 
tions technology is a way to increase the pos- 


“One of the things we commonly see in 
similar kinds of projects is connecting farmers 
to market prices, in near or real time, using 
mobile devices. By knowing the going rate 
of their crop, they're in a better position to 
negotiate with the middleman,” he says. 

“The scientific knowledge might be about 
less input-intensive forms of pest control or 
safe ways of dealing with pests. But there's also 
what we call indigenous knowledge, which 
is farmer-to-farmer knowledge, and that’s 


communications technology is a 
way to increase the possibility of 
connecting farmers to knowledge 
they need to have in the field.” 


Gordon Gow 


Gordon Gow, a researcher with the Faculty 
of Extension, says agricultural extension servi- 
ces are always challenged by lack of resources 
in countries like Sri Lanka. For example, he 
says, there are not enough extension officers 
and often they have limited access to resources 
such as the Internet, making it challenging to 
mobilize knowledge in rural communities to 
help ensure food security and safety through 
sustainable farming practices. 


Researchers are studying whether Sri Lankan 
farmers could benefit from low-cost communication 
technologies to share agricultural advancements. 


But Gow and colleagues at the U of A, 
along with another from the University 
of Guelph, have a plan that would benefit 
farming communities in both Sri Lanka 
and Canada. 

The idea, funded by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, also 
received seed funding from the U of A’s Kule 
Institute for Advanced Study, which supports 
socially responsive and engaged research. 

Gow and his team, including research- 
ers Naomi Krogman of the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental Sciences 
and Mary Beckie of the Faculty of Extension, 


sibility of connecting farmers to knowledge 
they need to have in the field, particularly 
about sustainable agricultural practices.” 

Gow says technologies such as mobile 
phones and radio broadcasting are suitable 
for their approach. He says although Internet 
access is usually sparse in rural areas of de- 
veloping countries, Sri Lanka is ready. 

“Sri Lanka, like many developing countries, 
has very high cellular coverage—98 per cent 
of the country is covered and 87 per cent of 
the population have access to or use a mobile 
phone. And farm radio broadcasting is also a 
common practice there.” 

Gow says the approach will enable farmers 
to create social networks and knowledge man- 
agement systems—a network that will provide 


practical as well as scientific knowledge. 


looking at ways to use technologies to connect 
famers with each other and to connect know- 
ledge from farmers back to the experts.” 
By the end of the three years, Gow says, 
the project—which also involves universities, 
governments and non-profit organizations in 
Canada and Sri Lanka—will have helped to 
address two pressing global issues. 
“Sustainable agriculture and food secur- 
ity are global issues that affect Sri Lanka 
and Canada, and the fact is that knowledge 
and knowledge mobilization is central to 
this objective of achieving food security and 
sustainability,’ he says. “Communities would 
have access and can use these technologies 
now and become part of a global knowledge 
commons, contributing to that pool and draw- 
ing from it.” Wi 


UotA ringette team scores big goal in battle against cancer 


Bryan Alary 
he U of A Ringette team 
is used to cheering crowds 
after a goal during game 
action, but winning praise for their 
charity efforts to fight cancer is 
a first. 

In three years of hosting 
the Ringette Scores on Cancer 
tournament at West Edmonton 
Mall, U of A Ringette has tal- 
lied $250,000 for cancer research 
through the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation. The team’s commit- 
ment to giving earned it a National 
Philanthropy Day Award nomina- 
tion from the Edmonton chapter 
of the Association of Fundraising 
Professionals. 

“I am incredibly proud of the 
girls, who put in the tremendous 
effort over the last three years with 
Ringette Scores on Cancer,” said 
coach Paul Hotke. “When you 
think it’s 18 university students 


doing this and they’re all carrying 
full course loads—in addition to a 
heavy load playing on this team— 
for them to organize this thing is 
truly a testament to what under- 
graduate post-secondary students 
can accomplish when they work 
together.” 

The reigning Canadian national 
champions’ fundraising efforts 
started five or six years ago when 
the ringette club hosted an annual 
charity game against local media. 
The first few incarnations raised 
$500 for the Cross Cancer Institute, 
Horke says, but the girls wanted to 
do “something bigger.” 

Ringette Scores on Cancer 
was born, featuring novice, petite, 
tween and junior teams from across 
Alberta. The event has grown every 
year; last year 21 teams joined 
forces to raise almost $100,000 for 
research at the Cross. 

Fourth-year mechanical engin- 
eering student Chelsea Morin says 


her experience with Ringette Scores 
on Cancer has had a profound influ- 
ence on her—to the point that she 
wants to make a difference in kids’ 
lives asa pediatrician. 

“It’s been fantastic, just some of 
the different people we've met, hear- 
ing some of the inspirational stories 
of beating cancer,’ said Morin, 21. 
“It’s such a great atmosphere the 
entire weekend.” 

Taylor Clelland, a third-year 
education student eyeing a career 
as a math teacher, called the event 
remarkable to experience, from 
planning to competition to meet- 
ing celebrities like former NHLer 
Georges Laraque and figure skater 
David Pelletier. 

“Tt feels good to see it first-hand 
and be around the people who 
appreciate it,” said Clelland, 20. 
“Definitely, it’s humbling. We talk 
to so many people and everyone 
has stories about how they've been 
affected by cancer.” 


Ringette Scores on Cancer fundraiser. 


It was their dedication to help- 
ing patients with cancer and their 
families that led the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation’s Charissa Spencer to 
nominate the team for the award. 
Spencer, manager of special events 
overseeing a group that works with 
charity organizers across the prov- 
ince, says it’s amazing to see what the 
team has done in a few short years. 


Psi 


The U of A Ringette team has raised $250,000 over the last three years through its 


“Tve been with the foundation 
for five years and I’ve never come 
across a sports team that’s this 
philanthropic and this involved in 
raising funds for the Cross Cancer 
Institute or for any centre funded 
by the Alberta Cancer Foundation,” 
Spencer said. “This is a very spe- 
cial sports team that has a really 
big heart.” P 
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Study supports ‘obesity paradox’ | 


Sharry Kahlon, an internal medicine resident in the Department of 
Medicine, led a study showing that pneumonia sufferers admitted to 
hospital who were obese had a higher likelihood of surviving than who 
were of normal weight. 

Of the 907 patients admitted to hospital, mortality was 10 per cent 
for those who were of normal weight and four per cent for those who 
were obese. This translates into a 54 per cent reduction in mortality as- 
sociated with being obese. 

Kahlon says the research supports the “obesity paradox” —that in 
some circumstances, being obese may be better for your health, even 
though obesity is associated with an increased risk of diabetes, hyperten- 
sion, infections like pneumonia, and death. 

“The thinking usually is that obesity equals bad, but this research 
demonstrated something different. It shows that perhaps we're not look- 
ing at obesity in the right way. Is all fat bad? Is all fat equal? For acute 
illnesses, maybe we're not looking at the right indicators for body mass 
index and obesity.” 

Kahlon says previous studies haye demonstrated the obesity paradox 
in relation to chronic diseases, but this is one of only a handful of studies | 
to demonstrate the link with acute medical conditions. She notes that 
obese patients in the study may have had better survival rates because 
they had more nutritional reserves. | 

The research was funded by the Canadian Institutes of Health | 
Research, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions and Alberta Health 


Services. 


Vigorous exercise vital to kids’ health 


Richard Lewanczuk, a researcher with the Department of Medicine, | 
co-led a study that showed children need a minimum of seven minutes a 
day of vigorous physical activity. 


Researchers reviewed data collected through the Healthy Hearts pro- 
gram at Black Gold Regional Schools and determined the children spent 
almost 70 per cent of their time doing sedentary activities. Nearly 23 
per cent was devoted to light physical activity, almost seven per cent to 
moderate physical activity and 0.6 per cent to vigorous physical activity. | 
Overall, boys were less sedentary than girls. | 

The more vigorous the physical activity, the less apt the children 
were to be overweight. Children who were overweight had improved 
fitness levels and shrinking waistlines when they spent more time doing 
vigorous activities. 

“This research tells us that a brisk walk isn’t good enough,” said 
Lewanczuk. “Kids have to get out and do a high-intensity activity 
in addition to maintaining a background of mild to moderate activ- 
ity. There’s a strong correlation between obesity, fitness and activity. 
Activity and fitness is linked to a reduction in obesity and to good health 


outcomes.” 


The primary funders of the research were the Canadian 
Diabetes Association and the Alberta Centre for Child, Family and 
Community Research. 


International team to combat incontinence 


Adrian Wagg, division director of geriatric medicine at the U of A 
and the Capital Health Research Chair in Healthy Ageing, is working 
with international colleagues to combat the health issue of incontin- 
ence—an initiative that is receiving funding both in Canada and in 
Europe. 

The Canadian Institutes of Health Research is funding five inter- 
national research projects focused on seniors’ health that are among six 
projects funded under the European Research Area on Ageing, Europe’s 
first joint research program in aging. Canadian researchers will be 
working with partners in Finland, Sweden, Israel, the United Kingdom, 
Luxembourg, France and Norway. CIHR is providing almost $1 million 
of the $5 million in funding for the teams. 

Wagg will work with colleagues in Montreal, the U.K. and France to 
develop a workshop to teach women how to manage their incontinence 
and reduce the stigma of the condition. Each of the four sites will recruit 
about 200 women for the three-year study and workshop, which will 
focus on helping women understand what causes incontinence, how they 
can manage it and how they can reduce the impact of incontinence in 
their day-to-day lives. 

Researchers will monitor how the workshop affects the women’s lives 
to see whether the impact of incontinence can be lessened, whether the 
women can better learn how to self-manage incontinence and whether 
related problems lessen after women take the workshop. 

“We hope these women will have an improved quality of life,” said 
Wagg, “and that they will be more equipped to manage the condition, 
which will help reduce the burden of incontinence and reduce associated 
health problems such as isolation, depression, falls and fractures. These 
health problems put those with incontinence at an increased risk of being 
put into a care home. 

“This research is important because incontinence is a highly prevalent 
condition that has a huge impact on older people. And it’s an area that is 


Geoff McMaster 


erceptions of Promise, the visionary U of A art 

show that created an interdisciplinary dialogue 

between artists and scientists, has come home 
after a successful run that included a high-profile exhib- 
ition in New York. 

“We're so happy that it’s finally come home,’ said 
U of A printmaking professor Liz Ingram. “Our 
students can now see it, and that is so important 
for teaching.” 

The exhibition explores legal, ethical and social 
issues about stem-cell research through the eyes 
of U of A and other internationally known artists. 
Originally conceived by Sean Caulfield, U of A profes- 
sor of printmaking, and his brother Tim, research 
director of the university's Health Law and Science 
Policy Group, it brings scientists and visual artists 
together to broaden discussion of complex topics 
involving biotechnology. 

The aim, say contributors, is not to take positions on 
either side of what can often be a divisive debate, but to 
provoke thought and inspire questions. 

“Biomedical research, especially stem-cell research, 
tends to be very emotional,” says Sean Caulfield. 
“People have this polarized reaction to it. If we had one 
broad objective, it would be to see how art might bring 
a more sophisticated dialogue to the debate, because art 
tends to be able to articulate emotional and psycho- 
logical things much more effectively. And I think it can 
bring people together.” 
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Sean Caulfield and fellow artist Daniela Schliiter set up Perceptions 
of Promise’s inaugural showing in New York last November. 


looking at our anxieties about the manipulation of hu- 
man and animal DNA. 

Perceptions of Promise: Biotechnology, Society 
and Art is partly supported by Canada’s Stem Cell 
Network—the first time it has funded a group includ- 
ing artists. Finishing its tour in Edmonton thanks to a 
collaboration between the Perceptions team and U of A 
Museums, the show also had stops last year in Calgary 


still taboo to talk about, but it shouldn't be.” 


The works include an elaborately beaded sculpture 
created from CT scans of a human torso, a luminous 


tent with images of bodies and stem cells, and a video 


7 
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and at the Chelsea Museum of Art in New York, and 
earlier this year at McMaster University in Hamilton. 
The show runs until Jan. 5 at Enterprise Square. B 


Phyllis Clark, vice-president (finance and administration), was appointed to the board of directors of the Bank of 


Canada. 


Sarah Moore, assistant professor in the Department of Marketing, Business Economics and Law, won the Robert 
Ferber Best Paper Award from the Journal of Consumer Research for her paper, “Some Things Are Best Left Unsaid: 
How Word of Mouth Influences the Storyteller.” 


William Pick joins the Department of Chemical and Materials Engineering as the inaugural William Magee Chair in 
Process Design. Pick graduated from the U of A with a degree in chemical engineering in 1979 and his master's degree 
in 1984. He spent 33 years in process design with Dow Chemical where he helped design and expand several of Dow's 
facilities. The chair is funded by William Magee, a U of A chemical engineering graduate (1960), and his wife Betty. 


Vivian Mushahwar, professor in the Department of Cell Biology, was awarded the Medal of Honour by the Alberta 
Medical Association in recognition of her groundbreaking work in restoring standing and walking for people with 


spinal cord injuries. 


Andriy Nahachewsky, Huculak Chair in Ukrainian Culture and Ethnography, and director of the Peter and Doris Kule 
Centre for Ukrainian and Canadian Folklore, was recognized with a 2012 Hetman Award for a lifetime of volunteer 
activity within the Ukrainian-Canadian community. 


The late Leslie Green, world-renowned international lawyer and expert in the laws of war and international hu- 
manitarian law, and long-serving professor at the U of A, had the Judge Advocate General Award for Legal Excellence 
renamed in his honour. The Judge Advocate General is the senior legal officer in the Canadian Forces. The Professor 
Leslie Green Award is awarded for legal excellence in the Canadian military. 


Phil Currie, professor in the Department of Biological Sciences and Canada Research Chair in Dinosaur Paleobiology, 
received the Royal Canadian Geographical Society's Gold Medal in honour of his research in dinosaur group behaviour 


and migration patterns. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


A CASTLE ON A HILL! BEAUTIFUL 
LOCATION IN TERWILLEGAR TOWNE 
ON HIGHER GROUNDS. Walkout nanny 
suite, 3 bedrooms up 1 down. 3.5 
baths. AC, 2 gas fireplaces, gourmet 
kitchen and screen enclosed veranda. 
Heated garage and much more. For 
sale $424,900 or lease for $1950.00/ 
month. Call Michael Jenner/Janet 
Fraser Agents to View 780-441-6441 
or email mikejenner@me.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bed- 

room house. $2,880/month. Phone 
780-886-6005 or for photos email dav- 
erichards@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SHARED OWNERSHIP IN THE 
COLUMBIA VALLEY. Looking for 


3 like-minded parties to share beauti- 


ful vacation home near Invermere, B.C. 


Three year old custom built home on 
small acreage; 3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, 
plus a one-bedroom suite above the 
garage. View details at www.juniper- 
heights.shutterfly.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own 
home-based business, earn money on 
a coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 
780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR 
DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | mind your 
home, your pets. Residential house 
sitting & pet care. Call Mona at 
780-498-2917. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

U OF A PHD CAP GOWN HOOD. 
Excellent condition. Will send it to you 
anywhere. Asking $400 obo. Ernie 
604-385-4443. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY MINKHA SALE/ 
OPEN HOUSE. Come & celebrate 
with us - Beautiful hand-knit sweat- 
ers, shawls, scarves from women’s 
co-operative in Bolivia, poorest 
country in South America. Pure 
alpaca/pima cotton. ALL PROCEEDS 
return to knitters. New this year 

- beautiful accessory scarves. Buy 

a gift that gives back! Saturday 
December 8th, 2012, at Windsor 
Park Community Hall, 11840-87 Ave. 
9 a.m. - 3 p.m. Linda 780-436-5732 
or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 


Michael Davies-Venn 


new exhibition at the U of A celebrates some of 

Edmonton’s most talented artists—who also happen 

to be technicians helping to provide top-notch arts 
education for students. 

The show at FAB Gallery, Transitions: Work by Technical 
Staff From the Department of Art and Design, highlights works 
by studio techni- 
cians who work 
to ensure safety 
in the univer- 
sity’s art studios, 
keep equipment 
and facilities 
running smooth- 
ly, and provide 
moral support 
to students 


who have come 


from around the 
world to study 
visual fundamen- 
tals, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture, drawing and intermedia, industrial 


Sipper (2009) by Campbell Wallace. 


design and visual communication design. 

The multimedia exhibition showcases a diverse collection 
of pieces reflecting a range of issues, from city landscapes to 
sociopolitical issues in rural China. But despite that diversity, 
there’s a consistency the technicians maintain at the university. 

“The classes, the projects and the instructors change,’ says 
Ken Horne, industrial design technician. “But I’m still the guy 


sitting downstairs on my bench, helping students and sharing 
ideas. That kind of continuity is refreshing for students.” 

Until last year, Horne was a junior member among the 13 
technicians, despite having been at the U of A since 1997. “I’ve 
been here 15 years and I have a great beard, but I was still the 
kid,’ he said. 

Dick Der, a painting technician who came to the univer- 
sity more than 30 years ago, says he gets inspiration from 
students’ passion. 

“We were at the Tate Museum in London to see an exhib- 
ition by Sir Anthony Caro. And I turned around and saw one 
of the students sitting on the foor—she was crying, she was so 
moved by the sculptures,” Der said. 

Der says such experiences and facilities at the U of A set 
the university apart from other art schools. “I’ve visited some 
art schools, even in New York, to see their studios. And by far 
our facilities here are superior,’ he says. “For example, at some 
schools, students don’t have studio space.” 

Along with the facilities, the U of A department’s mix of 
practical and theoretical approaches provide more than just arts 
education for students, Horne says. “It teaches them that they 
can change the world and their environment. 

“If you have to give your print to someone else to make it 
happen, you realize you can’t finish your job by yourself. But 
to be able to take a 20-foot length of steel rod, bend and weld 
it, put a cushion on it and get yourself a chair that you can 
use for the rest of your life—and you do all of those pro- 
cesses yourself—I think that changes a person. That’s quality 
of education.” 

Printmaking technician Marc Seigner, who came to 
Edmonton 30 years ago, says he and his U of A colleagues have 
also contributed to the quality of the city’s thriving arts scene. 


Snaptop Chinatown #51 (2012) by Dick Der. 


“A former colleague and I noticed that when the students 
finish the program, they leave the city. We thought, there needs 
to be an arts community beyond the campus,’ he recalled. “So 
we decided to start a print society, and we developed this idea 
that’s been going on for 30 years now, the Society of Northern 
Alberta Print-Artists.” Der is involved with a similar group, the 
Edmonton Contemporary Artists’ Society. 

Art and design professor Maria Whiteman, the show’s cur- 
ator, notes the importance of the technicians’ work. “The daily 
work carried out by these technicians is invaluable. Amongst the 
most celebrated and talented artists working in Edmonton, they 
carry on their art practice even as they conduct workshops, run 
an art supply store, manage woodshops and printing presses, and 
pass along their skills, knowledge and techniques.” 

Transitions runs until Dec. 1 at the FAB Gallery. Wi 
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UNTIL JAN. 5 


Perceptions of Promise: 
Biotechnology, Society and Art. This 
touring exhibition that offers a compel- 
ling glimpse into a unique collabora- 
tion between scientists, scholars and 
nine Canadian and international artists 
working in a variety of mediums. This 
visually engaging exhibition challenges 
viewers to consider the positive and 
negative possibilities of biotechnology 
in general and stem cell research in par- 
ticular. Enterprise Square. 


UNTIL FEB. 15 


The Spacious Margin: Eighteenth- 
Century Printed Books and the 
Traces of Their Readers. Curated by 
Sylvia Brown and John Considine, this 
exhibition explores marginalia found in 
18th-century books. Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 


UNTIL DEC. 1 


transitions. Work by Technical Staff 
from the Department of Art and Design. 
Transitions is an exhibition of art work 
created by the many technicians who 
work in the Department of Art and 
Design at the University of Alberta. The 
daily work carried out by these techni- 
cians is invaluable: without their shared 
experience, expertise and insight, the 
narrative of the academic year for fac- 
ulty and students would quickly break 
down. As practising artists, the techni- 
cians at the U of A have learned how to 
help enable transitions for others and 
to work in the space of transition them- 
selves. FAB Gallery. 


NOV. 15-17 & 22-24 

Haroun and the Sea of Stories. This 
Augustana Fall Drama Production of 

the Salman Rushdie novel is directed 
by Paul Johnson. Tickets at the door 

$15; $5 for students. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

Augustana Theatre Centre, Camrose. 


NOV. 19 


The Silk Road Encounter. The China 
Institute and folkwaysAlive! are 


presenting Japanese Biwa & Chinese 
Pipa in Concert. Experience the clas- 
sic sounds of Asia in a feature concert 
inspired by the Silk Road. 7-9 p.m. 
Muttart Hall, MacEwan University. 


NOV. 20 & 21 
Fall Convocation. Jubilee Auditorium. 


NOV. 21 


ecoREPs Information Session. The 
Office of Sustainability’s ecoREPs pro- 
gram is a newly designed initiative 

to help you “go green” at work, get 
involved in sustainability on campus and 
make a difference. We'll provide you 
with the tools, resources and support 
needed to help green your workspace. 
We'll also help you develop and imple- 
ment projects that will motivate and 
inspire your colleagues to do the same. 
Noon-1 p.m. To RSVP, visit sustainabil- 
ity.ualberta.ca/ecoREPS. 


Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Concepts and Course Design Series. 
We will review approaches to instruc- 
tion and consider different ways to act- 
ively engage students in their learning. 
We will also discuss the importance of 
contextual factors and learning out- 
comes for identifying and implementing 
instructional strategies. Anyone with 
teaching responsibilities on campus, or 
anyone who is interested in teaching in 
higher education, is welcome to attend. 
Register at utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 
Noon-1 p.m. 265 Education South. 


NOV. 21 

CIUS Fall 2012 Seminar Series Round 
Table. Famines in Ukraine, 1928-1933. 
2—4 p.m. 1-34 TELUS Centre. 


NOV. 22 


How to Write In-Class Essays, Short 
Answer Exam Questions. The Centre 
for Writers invites everyone to weekly, 
workshops on the English language. 
10-11 a.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


Global Health Film Series: Heart of 
the Congo. This November, Global 


Education is collaborating with U of A 
Global Health to show a four-part film 
series. This week's film tells the truth 
about humanitarian aid workers in 

the Congo as they attempt to mobilize 
refugees after they have lost everything. 
5-6:30 p.m. 1-250 ECHA. 


NOV. 23 


Engineering Head Shave. The goal 
this year is to raise over $40,000 for 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation. ETLC 
Solarium. 


Centre for Neuroscience Seminar 
Series. The lecture, entitled Fear and 
Loathing — In Your Head, will be given 
by William Colmers, professor of phar- 
macology & AFHMR Medical Scientist. 
Noon-1p.m. 9-68 MSB. 


Health Ethics Seminar. Peter Brindley, 
professor in the Division of Critical 
Care Medicine, will give a talk entitled 
Resuscitation: Why Do We Bother? 

A discussion of “who survives; who 
doesn’t, and getting this right really 
matters for medicine” will follow. 
Noon-1 p.m. Walter MacKenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


MunchMUSIC Noon-Hour Recital. 

Eat lunch while enjoying the perform- 
ances of music students and faculty. No 
charge for admission. 12:15-1:45 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel. 


NOV. 24 


Perceptions of Promise: Exploring the 
Relationship of Art, Pop Culture & 
Science. Join us for a thought-provoking 
panel discussion featuring scientists, 
artists and a renowned health ethics 
expert from the U of A Faculty of Law 
discussing how science is represented 

in art and mainstream media. Seating is 
limited. 2-3:30 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


NOV.26 


Celebrate With the Mixed Chorus — 
Festival of Nine Lessons & Carols. 
The U of A Mixed Chorus Alumni 
Association invites you to attend this 
enchanting evening of Christmas 


readings, songs and a special per- 
formance by the Faculty of Education 
Handbell Ringers. This is a benefit 
concert for the Campus Food Bank. 
Tickets are available at the Winspear 
Box Office at 1-800-563-5081 or online. 
7:30-10 p.m. Winspear Centre. 


NOV. 27 


How to Write In-Class Essays, Short 

Answer Exam Questions & Cupcakes. 
The Centre for Writers invites everyone 
to workshops on the English language. 
2-3 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall. 


Land Reclamation International 
Graduate School Lecture Series. This 
lecture, entitled The Global Imperative 
of Ecosystem Reclamation: Some 
Principles, Practices and Challenges 
Ahead, will be given by Mohan Wali, 
ecology and land reclamation profes- 
sor at Ohio State University. 3-5 p.m. 
Maple Leaf Room, Lister Centre. 


NOV. 28 


Health Law Seminar Series. Martha 
Jackman, professor of Constitutional 
Law at the University of Ottawa, will 
give a lecture entitled Closing the Gap? 
The Canadian Charter and Determinants 


of Health. Noon—1 p.m. 237 Law Centre. 


NOV. 29 & 30 


Annual Library Craft Sale. 9:30 a.m— 
3 p.m. 3-03 Cameron Library. 


NOV. 29 


Mountains: Myth and Materiality. 
Creative arts, social sciences and 
humanities research related annual 
lecture featuring presenters from the 
Canadian Mountain Studies Initiative 
Julie Rak, Zac Robinson, Colleen 
Skidmore and Thomas Wharton. 

3-5 p.m. L1-160 CCIS. 


Global Health Film Series: The 

Toxins Return. This November, Global 
Education is collaborating with U of A 
Global Health to show a four-part film 
series. This week's film is a documen- 
tary on the textile industry and how it is 


making us sick in both the undeveloped 
and developed world. 5-6:30 p.m. 
2-150 ECHA. 


2012-13 Sustainability Speaker 
Series. Thomas Homer-Dixon will give 

a talk entitled Alberta and the Coming 
Energy Transition: Shock, Innovation, 
and Resilience. An award-winning 
author and teacher, Homer-Dixon is 

one of the world’s leading experts on 
the intricate links between society, 
technology and nature. His most recent 
book, The Upside of Down: Catastrophe, 
Creativity, and the Renewal of 
Civilization, was an immediate best- 
seller in Canada. Tickets are $5 and 
available at Tix on the Square. 7:30 p.m. 
Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


NOV. 30 


Perceptions of Promise Artists’ Talk. 
Artists Liz Ingram, Bernd Hildebrandt 
and Daniela Schliiter discuss the art- 
works in Perceptions of Promise and 
the creative and complex ideas that 

lie behind them in a lunch-hour talk. 
Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


DEC. 1 


Alumni Association Volunteer 
Opportunity - Community Service 
Project. Come out and join your fellow 
U of A Alumni as we support the 
Edmonton Food Bank's ETS Stuff a Bus 
campaign, hosted by Save-On Foods 
locations across Edmonton. For more 
information call Kyla at 780-492-4382. 


DEC.1&2 


Lux! The Augustana Choir, Sangkor, 
and Mannskor will explore the symbolic 
nature of mid-winter and the solstice, 
darkness and light, through choral works 
drawn from the Medieval era to the 21st 
century. $18 adults; $14 students/sen- 
iors; $45 family. 8-10 p.m. (Dec. 1), 3-5 
p.m. (Dec. 2). Augustana Chapel. 


BackPa ge 


On November 7, the year’s first major snowfall pounded the capital region. This initial wintry offering caught commuters off guard 
but those making their way across the University of Alberta campus seemed to embrace the sudden change of scenery. 
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